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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

E. G. Sihler. Annals of Caesar ; A Critical Biography with a 
Survey of the Sources. New York, Stechert and Co., 191 1. 
C. Julius Caesar; sein Leben nach den Quellen kritisch 
dargestellt. Deutsche, vom Verfasser selbst besorgte, be- 
richtigte und verbesserte Ausgabe. Leipzig and Berlin, 
Teubner, 191 2. 

The author of this work enjoys the distinction of having been 
the first to receive a doctorate in classical philology from Johns 
Hopkins University (1878). In a long career as an educator 
and writer, beginning with that date, he has lent an able hand to 
the work, in which a few Americans have cooperated, of placing 
the classical scholarship of the country on a sound basis and of 
making it respected by the rest of the world. Although com- 
petent to edit texts and compile vocabularies, Professor Sihler 
has preferably devoted his time to research in the history and 
civilization of Greece and Rome. The trend of his interest is 
indicated by a partial list of studies given in his Preface, p. viii. 
These publications, with others not there named, have won for 
him a reputation by no means limited to America. It is right, 
therefore, that the present volume, a product of his mature 
thought, be given respectful consideration; and it is no small 
compliment to American scholarship, as well as to the author 
personally, that B. G. Teubner has printed a German edition of 
the work. In this revision, prepared by the author himself, will 
be found a few corrections of errors and one or two other changes 
of slight importance. 

In the sifting and presentation of his material Sihler has aimed 
to determine what actually happened, and where that is impos- 
sible, to give the reader a careful estimate of the probability in 
the case. Undoubtedly this is a sound principle of historiography. 
He desires, further, to leave the interpretation of the facts to the 
reader, repressing his own emotions, if he has any, and holding 
his personality in the background. But the result of such an 
endeavor, if successful, would be, not history in the best sense of 
the word, but rather a collection of data which might be used in 
historical composition. Without sympathy it is impossible to 
understand human character, whether present or past. The ideal 
historian, therefore, not holding himself aloof, much less taking 
a partisan attitude, enters into psychological relations with all his 
characters, so far as his material permits, and after the pattern of 
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the dramatist, presents in the tragedy of history a conflict of per- 
sonalities and principles. It is fortunate that Sihler has not 
followed his own rule, for his interpretative suggestions constitute 
perhaps the most valuable feature of the book. 

The crying evil in the historiography of the later Roman 
Republic has been the violent swinging of the pendulum of 
judgment between Caesar and Cicero. Generally the biographer 
or historian has not considered it a part of his function to do 
justice to both of these eminent men. A doubt may be ventured 
as to whether any modern authority on the period has been able 
to take so impartial an attitude as the author of this book. He 
is neither for nor against Caesar ; but step by step he interprets 
the material with a fair mind, and in uncertain matters judicially 
gives the accused the benefit of the doubt. Early in the nar- 
rative he pays a pleasant tribute to Caesar's character (p. 58 ; 
German edition, p. 49): "A certain trait of Caesar stands out in 
the tradition of antiquity: he was charming and rarely winsome 
in his own circle. His friends worshipped him when he had 
become eminent, not, however, for his achieved eminence ; for 
this never wins the hearts of men. No, in him there was a blend- 
ing of traits and qualities which held the loyalty and deeper 
affection of his inner circle (Hirtius, Balbus, Matius, Oppius, 
Pollio) in a rare and unique manner ". 

In general his opinion of Caesar is more favorable than other- 
wise, not because he has predetermined it so, but because the 
facts seem to point in that direction. In treating of the alleged 
conspiracy of 65 B. C. and of Caesar's part in it, Sihler cautious- 
ly limits himself to stating that the young politician was in a 
receptive frame of mind. From the few known facts we may 
only infer that it was an unusually bold political intrigue, after- 
ward fearfully colored by the red light reflected upon it by the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. Of complicity in the latter plot Sihler 
substantially acquits Caesar by setting down to revenge the 
insinuations against him offered by Catulus and Piso. The 
probability seems to be that Caesar and Crassus used Catiline 
as long as the latter limited himself to political agitation, but 
broke with the incendiary and assassin. The reader could wish 
that a few lines had here been given to explaining the constitu- 
tional question involved in the senatorial debate over the ac- 
complices of Catiline. The interest of the work, however, centres 
mainly in individuals and in party politics. So, too, the agrarian 
law of Caesar's consulship is treated solely as a political and 
personal measure with no reference to its economic or social 
bearings. In this connection the author has made a slight misuse 
of the word plebiscitum, the distinctive feature of which is iribunis 
ferentibus (Gell. xv. 27. 4). The measures which Caesar as 
consul carried through the tribal assembly, accordingly, were not 
plebiscite/, but leges. This, however, is a technical detail. 

A great part of the volume is devoted to the Gallic and Civil 
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wars — a mixed web of military and political threads. Any con- 
siderable contribution to existing knowledge of Caesar's gen- 
eralship must be based on a careful examination of the battle- 
fields ; but this work, too, lies outside the author's plan. It is 
relatively difficult for an American to study personally the 
topography of campaigns which extended over various provinces 
of the Roman empire. Here the practical thing would be for 
the author to lay aside his commendable attachment to the 
literary material, and make more use of good modern authori- 
ties, — not only Holmes, whom Sihler cites with approval, but 
also Stoffel (" Histoire de Jules C6sar ") and various other works. 
The critical exposition of Caesar's campaigns, leading to such an 
estimate of his generalship as may possess some degree of 
finality, is the task of the military expert. Recognizing not only 
this fact but also the general trend of interest toward the non- 
military aspects of history, the modern biographer of Caesar 
might be exected to abbreviate his account of the wars in order 
to make space for other matter. Doubtless many a reader would 
be grateful for information concerning the civilization of Gaul 
before the coming of Caesar, and concerning the effect of the 
conquest on the subjugated people and on the Roman empire. 
Similarly it might be assumed that the chief interest in Caesar's 
consulship and dictatorship would lie in the constructive work 
of the statesman. Here the leading inquiry would be, what were 
the needs of the empire, and how did Caesar try to meet them. 
Such a study of the man and his times would have its advantages 
and attractions. 

It is not the function of the reviewer, however, to censure an 
author for what he has not attempted — particularly for not hav- 
ing written two volumes instead of one. His duty is rather to 
aim at an appreciation of actual achievement. Evidently the 
choice of material was determined largely by the desire to be 
helpful to readers of Caesar's writings ; and to that purpose the 
subject matter of the book is most appropriate. The same 
object explains the annalistic grouping of events. This form 
of historiography, preferred by the ancients, has been abandoned 
by most modern writers because it does not adapt itself to the 
treatment of what is now considered the substance of history — to 
the presentation of the great movements in the life of a people. 
To the reader of Caesar's Commentaries, however, who is taking 
his first lessons in the interpretation of historical sources, the ar- 
rangement is admirably suited. The learner is here given the 
pertinent material in chronological order, and is expected, with 
the help of the author's suggestions, to exercise his mind in his- 
torical synthesis. 

Among the salient features of the work must be reckoned the 
scattered comments on the ancient authorities and the more ex- 
tended estimates at the close. Here, again, the author holds 
himself severely to his definite purpose, giving in condensed form 
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the information necessary for finding one's way through the 
literary material charged with conflicting views and improbabili- 
ties. He maintains that Sallust, in spite of private failings, was a 
true historian, sane in judgment and impartial in his treatment 
of character. Most of the opinion adverse to Caesar in the 
later historians is due, he supposes, to Livy, who in his lifelong 
narration of the vicissitudes of Rome reached the Civil War at 
about the age of sixty — too late in life to appreciate anti-republi- 
can conditions. For Suetonius Sihler expresses great sympathy. 
" He is no philosopher, no statesman nor judge of statesmen, 
not even a political writer, but, be it spoken with all due humility, 
he is at least a scholar". Acquainted with the writings of 
Caesar's admirers, he was swayed by those of the opposite fac- 
tion, some of whom " were not content to gather evil reports 
and evil facts, but seem to have done their utmost to give an un- 
favorable interpretation to all acts that were open to more than 
one interpretation ". Suetonius was evidently conscientious but 
lacked critical sense. On p. 61 attention is called to his dis- 
crimination in the choice of authorities for a certain event; yet 
this critical attitude is more apparent than real, for the authorities 
cited were evidently far less trustworthy than Livy and Sallust. 
On Tanusius, one of these authors, see Seneca, Ep. 93. n. 
Within the field of rumor and gossip modern scholars are 
accustomed to accept and reject according to their several 
predilections. In discriminating between truth and fiction Dr. 
Sihler has shown admirable judgment. While much must be 
left to instinct and experience, a rule of criticism may be found 
useful for the first rough analysis : in the case of an author like 
Suetonius the student of history may begin his examination by 
rejecting, at least provisionally, everything that could not have 
been known to the public at the time of its alleged happening or 
that is not vouched for by trustworthy documents. This process 
of sifting will leave a substratum of facts on which the investigator 
mav proceed according to his judgment to build his historical 
edifice. This suggestion is offered by the reviewer. Incidentally 
Sihler touches upon the futility of the German effort to restore 
lost sources. Long ago Holm vainly advised his countrymen to 
cease this fruitless toil and to devote themselves instead to a 
more thorough study of existing sources. Should they now feel 
constrained to give better heed to Sihler's wise words (German 
edition, p. 266: " Es liegt auf der Hand, dass man bei solchen 
Forschungen nicht viel iiber den Bereich des Moglichen, zuweilen 
in das Gebiet des Wahrscheinlichen oder des Plausibeln ge- 
langt"), it would greatly narrow the choice of subjects for 
doctorate dissertations. Perhaps for that reason they will 
continue forever to hoe their barren field. 

For Dio Cassius Sihler cherishes uncommon respect. Dio's 
long experience in the command of armies and in civil adminis- 
tration certainly contributed to his fitness for the historian's r61e. 
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But our author finds in his psychology the chief merit of his 
work. " When Dio deals with motives and designs, his favorite 
themes, we may rest assured that we are studying not a mere 
chronicler, but a political thinker, above all a keen psychologist 
and one who is not at all given to the idealization of human 
character .... As we become more acquainted with his character 
and personality, we feel that we have to do with a psychological 
critic of rather keen vision ". This quality of Dio, so highly 
commended by Sihler, was as severely condemned by George 
Long (" Decline of the Roman Republic ", iii. 131 f). The latter 
contends that while making a display of his acuteness by pre- 
tending to penetrate men's souls and discover their motives, Dio 
really reveals his own superficiality in assuming that a man in the 
position of Cicero or Caesar could consistently follow a prear- 
ranged system of conduct. Long complains further of Dio's 
uniformly pessimistic interpretation of motives. It is possible 
that in the study of this author Dr. Sihler has made an advance 
beyond Long, and in that case the public will be glad to learn 
from him the facts on which his new opinion is based. 

It remains to glance at the author's estimate of Mommsen, 
omitted from the German edition. The influence of contem- 
porary German politics and of Hegelianism on Mommsen is 
vividly set forth in an appendix, and should be taken into account 
by readers of his " History of Rome ". Many, however, will 
doubtless think Sihler's strictures excessively severe and even 
bitter. In fact it would be a mistake to regard his criticism as a 
final estimate of the entire work in question, much of which lies 
beyond the reach of baneful political prejudice. Although the 
earlier chapters have been outgrown by the progress of archae- 
ology and kindred studies, and the treatment of the decline by 
the development of a fairer historical spirit, — of which Sihler is 
an exponent, — Mommsen's history as a whole stands incom- 
parably superior to every other work of equal detail covering the 
same broad field. It is unfortunate, too, that among the scholars 
who are at present engaged in the study of the Republic and its 
antecedents, no one seems to combine the qualities of the his- 
torian in a sufficiently high degree to write a work that shall 
supersede Mommsen. The estimate, however, is amply justified 
as a protest, not only against certain pernicious tendencies of the 
work under consideration, but also against bowing down to intel- 
lectual idols, whether Caesar or Mommsen. "It is not wise, if 
one desires true vision, to approach a figure, no matter how great, 
on all fours ". This utterance illustrates Sihler's powerful way of 
putting things. Mommsen and other eminent scholars have made 
themselves great by intellectual independence ; and we can do 
them honor, not so well by grovelling in the dust before them, as 
by imitating their example. 

A few slips of the pen and errors of typography might be 
pointed out, or suggestions made for the enlargement of the work 
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in various directions ; but after all has been said, the book re- 
mains, within its self-imposed limitations, a remarkable produc- 
tion, strong, stimulating, and fair. Within the field of classical 
biography there is, at least in English, no work that gives equal 
insight into the material and methods of the writer. From this 
point of view it has a unique educational value. 

George Willis Botsford. 



The Greek Bucolic Poets, with an English Translation by J. M. 
Edmonds, Sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
London : William Heinemann ; New York : The Macmillan 
Co. MCMXII. xxviii + 527 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This new edition of the Greek Bucolic Poets is interesting 
both because of its English translation — by which it has won a 
place in the Loeb Classical Library — and because of its treat- 
ment of the Greek text. 

The text is very carefully edited, and Mr. Edmonds has not 
only adopted many of the emendations and conjectures of other 
scholars, but added a goodly number of his own. In Theocr. 
V 24 he prefers epwSe to epeiSe, and explains apvov as " accus. of 
stake". Such a construction with ipi(av must be very rare — 
and his footnotes offer no parallel. And even if the construction 
is admitted here, it is surely unnecessary to write r<18' epiaaerai 
in the following line. 

The translation is partly in prose and partly in verse. The 
songs of Theocritus' shepherds have all been rendered in verse, 
for the rather subtle reason that a "convention nowadays makes 
prose the suitable literary vehicle of dialogue or narrative, but 
there is no firmly- established convention of using prose to repre- 
sent song ". And they are rendered in rhyme, on the ground 
that " a literary folk-song, if one may use the term, would be 
impossible in blank verse". But Tennyson could write songs in 
blank verse in his English Idyls; and the term 'literary folk- 
song ' would apply quite as well to the songs in Audley Court 
and The Golden Year as to the songs of Theocritus' Thalysia. 

The metre employed is usually " the common ballad metre 
written long " — surely a most unsuitable metre in which to 
render the songs of the First and Fifteenth Idyls. For it needs 
some new definition of the term to call the Song of Thyrsis a 
' ballad ' (p. 6). 

The translation affects a more or less archaic style, and some- 
times indulges in rare or dialectic words — even in places where 
there is nothing especially archaic or dialectic about the original 



